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EDITORIAL 


One of the problems in educational sociology which is 
receiving especial emphasis is that of health. This emphasis 
is natural in the face of the important place that public 
health is coming to have, both in sociology and in education. 

Startling statistics have been revealed, in the past years, 
through study of insurance companies, the Federal health 
service, and various State health departments. It has been 


pointed out that if the health of the whole country was equal 
to that now prevailing in “best spots,” one-half million lives 
would be saved each year, as well as millions of dollars of 
wealth. Dr. Dublin, in his book Health and Wealth, speak- 
ing of this loss, says: 


This, in round numbers, amounts to more than $1,250,600,000 an- 
nually in the United States. To this figure should be added the cost 
of such items as medical care, hospital service, drugs, and appliances, 
and the like. To ascertain the extent of these expenditures we made 
an investigation of the cost of sickness among a group of clerks and 
found that the average annual expenditure was $19 per capita for 
medical and nursing care and other items necessary in illness. This 
figure is probably higher than the average for the general population 
because the group studied had a rather favorable economic status. But, 
even if half this figure be used, say in round numbers $10 per capita, 
the total cost of medical care, including all items, would amount to 
more than a billion dollars a year. We may, therefore, say with 
confidence that sickness costs directly in lost wages, in reduced pro- 
duction, as well as in the necessary care, a total of $2,250,000,000 
a year. 
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Huge as these figures are, they do not cover the total which should 
be placed to the account of illness. In many instances sickness causes 
premature death, removing individuals in their prime when they have 
real and large economic values. Somehow, we must evaluate the 
total community losses which result from this item of premature 
death. I have calculated that about a third of the deaths which 
occur every year, even under the present conditions, are preventable. 
To be sure the great bulk of such preventable deaths are in infancy 
and childhood. But I have shown you that even at these younger 
ages human beings have considerable monetary value. Every year 
120,000 babies die from altogether preventable conditions during the 
first year of their life. 


The social significance of health, as portrayed by Dublin, 
warrants the emphasis we are giving in devoting this num- 
ber of THE JOURNAL to the problem of health, and per- 
haps this will become an annual feature. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE CITY 
OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


AusTIN R. CouLSON 


INTRODUCTION 


The city of Albany, due to its geographical location, has 
long occupied a strategic position in the transportation sys- 
tem of our country. Located near the head of navigation 
on the Hudson River and for many years an important rail- 
road center and canal terminus, the city is soon to become 
an inland port for ocean-going vessels. The deepening of 
the channel of the river by the United States Government 
and the construction of port terminal facilities by the city 
of Albany will add immensely to the importance of the city 
as a commercial and industrial center. This work is now 
nearly complete. With the inception of the “Port of 
Albany” idea several years ago, the city took on new life. 
Building projects were launched, a new source of water 
supply was developed which will be in complete operation 
during the present year, and one of the finest airports in 
the country is now complete and serving as an important 
center in the air-mail service. In line with this progressive 
trend, the Board of Education and the superintendent of 
schools in the spring of.1927 adopted a plan for the mod- 
ernization and reorganization of the public-school system. 
For several years prior to 1927 a school building program 
had been in process of development. A number of elemen- 
tary-school buildings had been constructed as the city spread 
out in its growth, and the opening of the first junior high 
school in the fall of 1927 seemed to be the logical time for 
launching a program of expansion. Under the wise leader- 
ship of the superintendent of schools, many of the features 
of expansion provided for in the plan of reorganization are 
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now in operation. Among other things, the general plan 
provided for the reorganization of the school health pro- 
gram. The resignation of the director of physical education 
and of the director of medical inspection in the spring of 
1929 cleared the way for a reorganization of the health 
activities of the school system. A description of the new 
organization of the school health program of the city is the 
object of this article. The space limitations imposed pre- 
clude more than a cursory view of the general plan. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The health program here described is based upon certain 
principles which are regarded as fundamental to its success. 
They may be listed briefly as follows: 

1. Individual and community health are assets of first 
importance from both the social and economic points of 
view. 

2. Health is a matter of education. Therefore, the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the health program rests upon 
the classroom teacher. 

3. Safety education is a part of the health program. 

4. The health program should be a codperative affair, 
making use of all available agencies, both public and private, 
within and without the school system. 

5. The health program should be administered by one 
person, who should rank as an assistant superintendent of 
schools, and should comprise the following divisions: (a) 
health instruction, (b) medical inspection, (c) physical edu- 
cation, (d) recreation. 


HEALTH DIRECTION 


In the belief that health is a matter of education and, 
therefore, should be directed by an educator rather than 
by a physician or by a physical-training expert, the direction 
of the entire health program of the city of Albany has 
been placed in charge of the deputy superintendent of 
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schools. It is believed that the person in charge of the 
school health program should have a background of school 
experience and that he should function purely as an adminis- 
trative officer, and that he need not necessarily have had 
special training in either physical education or medicine. All 
of the activities of the several divisions referred to above 
are under the administrative authority of the deputy super- 
intendent of schools. 


In his capacity as deputy superintendent, the director is 
responsible for all transfers of children from regular classes 
to special classes for mental and physical defects. In mak- 
ing such transfers he is, of course, guided by the findings 
of the psychologist or the physician. The psychologist is a 
member of the tests and measurements division of the re- 
search department which is one of the codperating agencies 
in the health program. 


This plan of unification has resulted in a codrdination of 
effort on the part of the several divisions so vitally con- 
cerned with the general welfare of the children in the 
schools. Only by some such plan can duplication of effort, 
overlapping of authority, and other causes of lost motion 
and waste be avoided. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


Medical instruction, physical education, and programs of 
recreation are necessary features of a complete school health 
program, but, as in all other school work, the classroom 
teacher still holds her place as the main cog in all of our 
educational machinery, and upon her rests the responsibility 
of doing the really constructive work of the health program 
through the instruction she gives in the fundamentals of 
healthful living. Her work is basic to any school health 
program. To quote from the Sixth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence :* 


1 Page 469, 
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Public as well as individual health is largely dependent upon edu- 
. cation. The only way in which health training and instruction can 
be made to reach the intimate, daily, personal lives of all our 
people is through training the children in the public schools. In 
teaching health we must have certain goals: (1) to establish health 
habits and standards; (2) to instill a working knowledge of prac- 
tical facts relating to cleanliness and sanitation, to food, fresh air, 
rest, exercise, games, sports, and other types of recreation, the 
causes of preventable diseases, and the means of checking them; (3) 
to build ideals regarding health, beauty, and service for self, school, 
and community that will result in better living, including proper use 
of leisure time; and (4) to develop the individual’s sense of his 
responsibility, not only for his own health, but for that of the com- 
munity in which he resides. 


The instructional side of the school health program in 
Albany is largely based upon the ideas expressed in the 
above quotation. Mental and physical health are regarded 
as important factors in the social adjustment of the indi- 
vidual and the curriculum provides the means by which the 
schools can function in this adjustment. 


Childhood needs vital, natural, abounding, self-forgetful health. 
Not scared health; not self-conscious health; but health habits that 
are automatic, and a fee] of health that is real. Hence, children 
need a healthful community, a community that is healthful physi- 
cally, mentally, morally; a wholesome world in which to develop 
a wholeness of living.” 

As a matter of codperation between the school depart- 
ment and other divisions of the city government, the heads 
of the police and fire departments are always willing to 
send men in uniform to the schools to lend emphasis to the 
instruction in safety given by the classroom teachers. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the police department, the num- 
ber of traffic accidents to school children has been reduced 
nineteen per cent during the past year due to the fine spirit of 
cooperation between the police and the teachers. Helpful 
contacts have been made with numerous other agencies. 


2 Joseph K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Education (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1929), p. 332. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION 


The head of the medical inspection division is an experi- 
enced physician who has an established reputation in his 
profession. In his work in the schools he has the respect 
and complete codperation of the city board of health and 
of the local and county medical societies. He is a full-time 
worker and directs the work of the following staff: three 
half-time physicians, one dentist, two dental hygienists, and 
twelve nurses. It is expected that another half-time physi- 
cian will be appointed soon. In addition to the regular staff 
mentioned, there is a consultant staff consisting of ten phy- 
sicians, each of whom is a specialist in his particular field, 
and each of whom, actuated by a desire to codperate in 
the school health program, graciously gives his time and 
advice without cost. The consultants are specialists in the 
following fields: eye, ear, nose, throat, heart, lungs, skin, 
pediatrics, orthopedics, and psychiatry. 

A cumulative record for each child is kept in each school 
showing the results of the annual physical examination and 
of such special examinations as may be made from time to 
time. If the child is transferred to another school, this 
record is sent with the transfer card to the school receiving 
him. A duplicate card for every child in the city schools is 
kept at the central office. 

The closest codperation exists between the city board of 
health and the medical inspection division. Each service 
has access to the records of the other. One valuable service 
which the city health authorities render is the making of a 
daily report of contagious diseases. Principals in the school 
districts concerned are immediately informed by telephone 
of these cases. 

The special class system provides for the care and in- 
struction of two classes of children—the physically handi- 
capped and the mentally handicapped. The following 
classes are maintained for the physically defective: deaf- 
oral, sight saving, pretubercular, and crippled children. It 
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is expected that classes for the correction of speech defects 
will soon be added. Eleven centers are maintained for the 
instruction of mentally defective children. The division 
of medical inspection makes frequent check-ups on the physi- 
cal condition of the children in all special classes. The in- 
structional work in all of these classes is supervised by the 
director of special classes. Prospective candidates for the 
classes for the mentally handicapped are usually discovered 
through the testing program regularly conducted by the 
research division. If a child rates especially low in these 
tests, he is examined by the psychologist and by the medical 
director and, if the case seems to require transfer to a spe- 
cial class, the transfer is made by the deputy superintendent. 
Occasionally it develops that the child’s backwardness is 
due to some physical cause rather than to low mental ability. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education has no justification in the school pro- 
gram aside from its educational function in producing desir- 
able changes in pupils in the process of fitting them for bet- 
ter and fuller participation in the social life. In the Albany 
program emphasis is placed upon the correction of defects. 
Therefore, homogeneous grouping upon the basis of physi- 
cal fitness is essential, and the training given is graduated 
according to the abilities of the several groups. In the 
upper grades and in the high schools, the ‘‘Physical Fitness 
Index” is determined for each child through a series of 
tests. Upon this basis, A, B, C, and D groups are formed. 
The D group is composed of the overweight, underweight, 
flat-footed, etc. The A group needs little help, the B group 
attends ‘“‘gym”’ two days per week, the C group three days, 
and the D group four days. The physicians and nurses 
concentrate their efforts upon the D group. Corrective 
exercises are prescribed after the medical division has com- 
pleted the physical examination. In many cases faulty 
health habits are discovered to be the cause back of the low 
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physical fitness of D-group children. It is expected that as 
time goes on these causes will, to a great extent, be elimi- 
nated because of the emphasis now being placed by the 
classroom teachers upon the cultivation of proper health 
habits and attitudes. 

The physical-education division of the Albany schools en- 
dorses the philosophy of Dr. Frederick R. Rogers, direc- 
tor of the Division of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Education Department. The grouping described 
above is in accordance with Dr. Rogers’s program. 


RECREATION 


Municipal recreation is a cooperative affair between the 
city administration and the Board of Education. The direc- 
tor of this activity is an assistant director of physical edu- 
cation employed and paid by the Board of Education. He 
directs the work of the summer playgrounds and the fall 
and winter program of indoor recreation for employed men 
and women. In addition to these duties, he organizes and 
directs a three-day winter carnival of sports which attracts 
thousands of visitors to the city. The indoor program is 
carried on in all of the school gymnasiums throughout the 
city, and, during the past winter provided recreation for 
men and women ranging in age from sixteen to sixty-five. 
These activities consist largely of dancing, track work, and 
basketball for the women, and basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
track, and other athletic work for the men. 

The city administration, the Board of Education, and 
the superintendent of schools are all believers in the leisure- 
time movement, and all believe that the city gains in the 
promise of better citizenship more than it expends on this 
program. As evidence of the value placed upon this work 
by the city administration, the Common Council appropri- 
ated for the present year the sum of $20,000 to be spent 
upon this program exclusive of the funds appropriated for 
the use of the Board of Education. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that no inference will be drawn from the 
description of the Albany program here given that those 
responsible for it consider it complete or in any way unique. 
It is in process of construction and much remains to be done. 
Some features of the health work mentioned have been 
carried on for years, and the purpose of this article is merely 
to outline some features of the new health set-up under the 
general plan of reorganization of the school system to meet 
the needs of a modern city in its program of growth and ex- 
pansion as anticipated by the superintendent of schools. 
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EUGENIC SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


BuRTON ELsworTH DAvIs 


There is a quickened interest generally evident about 
salary schedules for teachers. School boards are coming to 
feel some concern about the ability of teachers to meet the 
accepted standard of living. Teachers themselves have de- 
cided that spiritual and intangible rewards do not buy 
bread or clothe children, nor obtain the comforts of life 
the ordinary worker in American society today demands 
and has. Ordinary citizens, even, are beginning to busy 
themselves in the moot question, as evidenced by several 
committee studies and reports. Such a committee gathered 
estimates of a living wage for a professional family in 
Chicago. The average of 26 budgets submitted there was 
$4827.00. Four experts in economics also gave estimates 
as to what the annual requirements for a professional man’s 
family should be. Their average budget was $4995.00. 
The committee then submitted its estimate as $4730.00.* 
The New York Citizens’ Committee found that they had 
to recommend a salary of $3900.00 as a basic wage for a 
high-school teacher.* 

Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California, made a scientific survey of the living ex- 
penses of some 96 members of the University faculty. In 
this study it was found that the mean cost of living of the 
96 families was $5511.77. 

It also seemed from the Peixotto study that the faculty 
members under consideration formed a class receiving a 
subsidy rather than a full-time salary, for their regular 
pay represented only 63 per cent of their incomes. Very 


1 Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V. 3, May, 1927, p. 168. 


* Teachers’ Salaries in New York City. Bureau Of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
fumbia University, 1927, p. 145. 


+ Jessica B. Peixotto, Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of §Living (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), D264. ie i 
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few have independent incomes, so the greater part of them 
are compelled to do extra teaching and other things in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. One of the major con- 
clusions from this and other related studies conducted by 
Professor Peixotto is that a man and wife and the average 
American family of two children require a salary of 
$7000.00 a year to live at a professional standard.‘ 


From these studies and others not mentioned, it would 
seem fair to assume that the salary for a married man with 
a family should be somewhere between the figures of 
$4000.00 and $7000.00, if he is to maintain a standard of 
life somewhere near the professional level. 


But what are the facts as regards salaries paid teachers? 
The average salary of public-school teachers in the United 
States for the year 1926 was $1275.00.° The 845,000 
teachers in the country include many among their number 
with little professional training, to be sure. But what is 
the median salary paid teachers in cities of over 100,000 
population? For elementary schools, $2008.00; junior 
high schools, $2213.00; and senior high schools, $2583.00.° 
The average salary paid 96 faculty members in the study 
just referred to was about $3472.00. The average salary 
paid rural-school teachers is even a greater travesty on 
American munificence. Over half of the mighty army of 
845,000 teachers, principals, and supervisors employed in 
the nation’s public schools are in country schools and 
smaller villages. These indispensable dispensers of democ- 
racy get a mean annual dole of $991.00. Compare this 
with the requisite $4000-$7000 standard. To put the 
situation in a different way, consider the fact that the aver- 
age income of all public-school teachers in 1926 was 64 per 
cent of the average income of all gainfully occupied per- 
sons. Less than one teacher in three was paid as much as 


4 Jessica B. Peixotto, op. cit., p. VIII. 
* Journal of the National Education Association, XVII, 3, p. 85. 
* Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V, 2, Table 5, p. 75. 
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$1600.00, whereas more than half of the nation’s gainfully 
employed earned more than that.’ Similar statistics could 
be recited ad libitum, all pointing to the indubitable fact 
that the nation’s teachers are not being offered a chance 
to earn even the typical wage of the rank and file of work- 
ers. It is conceivable that teachers should be given a fair 
chance to earn the modest incomes enjoyed by the mod- 
erately successful among the nation’s gainfully employed. 
The current expression of the street that “teachers are 
paid all they are worth,” is probably due to the fact that 
“what teachers are paid largely determines their worth.” 
A great modern prophet lately said that “America’s great 
prosperity today is largely the result of high wages.”* The 
principle ought to work in education as well as it does in 
industry. It is worth trying, at least. 


But what has all this to do with eugenics? We have 
seen that a general increase in the salary schedules of 
teachers is mandatory. General increases in salary have 
a tendency to make parents feel more confident about the 
future and so have an effect on the fecundity of the group 
concerned.® Granting that the teacher class is fit to con- 
tribute to the perpetuation of the race, then the making of 
generous increases in salary would be in the interest of 
eugenics; such salaries would be eugenic. Perhaps, to help 
stem the tide of sterility and low fecundity among educa- 
tors is the greatest, most fundamental argument for higher 
and more scientifically scheduled salaries. The low birth- 
rate among all the higher educated classes, teachers as well 
as others, has caused many to feel that “the net result of 
education is to diminish the fertility of the more fit and 
thus undermine civilization itself.”*° The same author 
warns further: “Let all parents recognize that to limit a 


1 Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V. 3, p. 156. 
* Roger W. Babson, Collier’s Weekly, January 5, 1929, p. 9. 


* Leonard Darwin, Need for Eugenic Reform (New York: D. Appleton and Company 
1926), p. 397. 


10 Ibid., p. 455. 
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family to two is to act as if we held the stock from which 
they sprang not worth preserving for the country.” This 
low birthrate among teachers can be accounted for, in part 
at least, on the ground of inadequate salary. ‘The criteria 
for determining salaries until recent times has been the law 
of supply and demand, without any concern for a living 
wage, the economic demands of the position, the training 
necessary, or the experience and general ability of the ap- 
plicant. All of these other considerations have come to 
bear in more recent years. Now the single salary is the 
one to the fore in discussions of proper salary schedules 
for teachers. 

The single salary basis is good so far as it goes. If 
greatly increased incomes could be obtained through its 
operation, then considerable eugenic good would flow from 
its adoption generally. Certainly there could be little argu- 
ment against such a schedule differentiated solely on the 
basis of preparation, ability, and experience. There is 
no apparently valid reason in a modern world why the mere 
sex of the teacher or the chronological or mental age of the 
pupils taught should make a difference in the salary offered. 
As the tendency in arriving at figures for the schedules is 
to adopt estimates based on the single teacher and not the 
married person, then the plan is disgenic. And so it hap- 
pens that the demand for a single salary schedule to apply 
to women and men alike in all teaching positions from kin- 
dergarten through high school, plausible enough in its de- 
mand for equal pay for equal work for which equal prep- 
aration and experience have been undergone, is at the most 
stating only a half truth. It tells no more than half the 
story. 

The married teacher must ever be at a disadvantage 
under this arrangement, in comparison with the bachelor 
or spinster. The premium is on ‘‘so mastering your blood 
as to undergo the maiden pilgrimage.” The curse of 
Adam is on marriage and children. The standards of luxury 
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will be set by the single teachers and the married with no 
children." The married teacher, with a modicum of pru- 
dence, will refuse to bring children into the world which 
would still further unbalance his standing as compared with 
unmarried members. So the latest scheme of establishing 
schedules for teachers’ salaries is not overpregnant with 
eugenical potentialities. 

Why should a school-board member, or any intelligent 
citizen for that matter, worry about whether or not teachers 
marry and have children? That is a fair question, the an- 
swer to which is, they don’t. Most people agree that we 
have arrived at a state of civilization in which we may con- 
trol the forces which make or mar the chances for a more 
perfect state of mankind in future on the earth. We do not 
have to control them. The question is do we want to? 
Are we willing to order our lives so that the best may be 
both possible and real for coming generations? Admittedly 
the possession of a high type of altruism is necessary before 
one can be converted to the ranks of eugenic reform. 

We do hear with considerable alarm that large families 
are to be found for the most part among the illiterate 
new immigrants to this country, while the higher intelli- 
gence groups, so-called, are reproducing in numbers so small 
as to tend to breed out in a few generations. It seems a 
justifiable fear that the leadership group of the country is 
not reproducing its kind. Birth control, thanks to our laws 
prohibiting the dissemination of information on the subject, 
is limiting the offspring of professional and other groups 
at the top of society, but not affecting the base, where ignor- 
ance and inability are becoming the traits of survival value. 
If one cares more than a rap for the betterment of mankind 
in the generations ahead, he will give ear to these voices of 
the present. He may even get interested in eugenic reform, 
and incidentally be willing to consider the wages paid 


11 Leonard Darwin, op. cit., p. 396. 
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public-school teachers in the light of their effect on the per- 
petuity of the race: eugenic salaries for teachers. 

The Citizens’ Committee in New York reflected the typi- 
cal lack of interest in eugenic implications of the salary 
schedule when, in drawing up their bases for the new pro- 
posal, they refused to include that of dependents or children. 
They decided to adopt a combination of teaching experience, 
training, ability to pass examinations, and the law of sup- 
ply and demand for such teachers as criteria for the figures 
in the schedule. They said they would pay on the ability 
to teach alone and not “‘on the basis that boards of educa- 
tion are charitable institutions, or in some peculiar way to 
be held responsible for administering the State’s obligation 
to provide for its own progress and perpetuity.”’* The 
school board is a peculiar child of the State, to feel irre- 
sponsible for, not concerned about, perpetuating said State, 
which brought the school board into being for that 
very purpose. Is it not almost the paramount duty of the 
board to ensure just what the committee avers to be irrele- 
vant matter? However that may be, the committee pro- 
ceeded against its denial of eugenic responsibility to the 
State and accepted married men with children as the basic 
group for high-school teachers. Under this arrangement, 
of course, the single man or woman gets in cheap on a 
married man’s bill of fare. 

Another pertinent point in the New York Committee’s 
report is gleaned from the fact that the men teaching in 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school, in 
the highest salaried groups, also have the most children.” 
This is in accord with the general theory enunciated above, 
that higher pay increases fecundity. 

Against consideration of the needs of dependents and chil- 
dren in a salary schedule, it is also contended that the num- 
ber cannot be accurately ascertained and that, should such a 


12 Teachers’ Salaries in “e York Ciiy. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927, p. 121. 


18 Ibid, table XVI, p. 244. 
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graded scale be adopted, it would work against married 
people and those with dependents because the school boards 
would tend to hire those who could be obtained for the 
least money. While it might be hard to determine the 
number of dependents in general, and might also be unwise 
to pay extra for such, yet it would not be hard to deter- 
mine the number of children possessed by each and every 
teacher. It is proposed by eugenists such as Leonard Dar- 
win, that a certain per cent of all the salaries in a single 
industry be set aside by the employer in a pool, to be paid 
to the employees as a surplus according to the number of 
children possessed. This would tend to equalize the oppor- 
tunity within the given occupation. Darwin holds further 
that if you “take away wealth for any purpose whatever 
from the childless of any class you lessen expenditures on 
luxuries in that class and thus increase its multiplication. 
. . . This effect is further enhanced if such money be dis- 
tributed among the parents in proportion to the number of 
offspring.’”** The single salary schedule with no provisions 
for differentiation due to marriage or offspring tends to be- 
come a bar to marriage and fecundity. Marriage is nat- 
ural. Bars to marriage encourage immorality. ‘Marriage 
of the more fit ensures the capital of the nation.” Our 
present salary schedules add to the increasing sterility of 
leadership in America. 

One may read the same story from the pen of the wife of 
a teacher, one who was once a teacher herself, and is now 
the mother of two children: 


For all this there was no accumulated savings. . . . Now we 
are confronted with huge debts. . . . I have tried to make it an 
algebraic game. X is my salary as a homemaker. . . . Surely I 
am earning something. ‘That’s teaching that is worth a salary. 
Who pays me? Not Joe’s assignment for house bills. He would 
have that (for himself) without me. . . . Why shouldn’t I be 
able to live as comfortably as when I was teaching? . . . I thought 
of a bonus. . . . Equal pay for equal work precluded that. . . . 
The worth of the work is only one factor in determining compen- 


14 Leonard Darwin, op. cit., p. 457. 
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sation. Boys and girls need men teachers with families. Men on 
the force help to keep up the salary schedule. The flood of women 
into employed occupations is an economic problem confronting 
mothers generally, confronting all society. . . . Who shall pay 
mother 


A New York court once refused to permit the dismissal 
of a married woman from a teaching position because she 
had to absent herself from duty two weeks at the birth of 
her child. The court held that such dismissal would be con- 
trary to best public policy, would place a stigma on the 
normal legal procreation of the race. Now, the married 
teacher may just as surely be forced to limit his family from 
lack of added compensation as if the board should be al- 
lowed to decree his dismissal for becoming parent to one 
or more normal children. The difference consists in the 
fact that the school board cannot be held culpable in this 
case, whereas in the case of the dismissal of the mother the 
Court held the board amenable. In both cases the larger 
interests of public well-being are at stake. To protect the 
public’s interest in those children unborn, and to make it 
possible to release the potential parentage among the mar- 
ried pedagogues, there seems to be but one court of appeal. 
That is the appeal to Public Opinion. 

It is very probable that generally higher salaries for 
school teachers would result in increasing the fecundity of 
those married individuals thus engaged. But a real gain might 
be hoped for by setting lower limits for beginners and adding 
considerable increments after experience has advanced far 
enough to assure society that the particular individual in- 
tends to make education a life work. More directly eugenical 
in its effects would be a plan which would contemplate the 
taking of a small percentage of stipulated salary from each 
and every teacher to be placed in a pool to be used in pay- 
ing allowances to whatever children there may be in the 
particular group. This taking of a small part of the pay 
from the single and childless would tend to curb extrava- 
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gant habits on the part of the childless and help to take 
care of the children of parents, thus adding increment to 
the individual, profession, and State. 

This may all be a dream. But to desire the advance of 
civilization or the peace of the world is also utopian. Yet 
some dare hope. The question is: Will school boards, 
teachers, ever be willing to think on a level which contem- 
plates encouraging marriage and taking the Adamic curse 
from parenthood by making teachers’ salaries eugenic? 
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A STUDY OF SUBJECT MATTER, MATERIALS, 
AND METHODS IN HEALTH 


FLoyp REED EAstTwoop 


A few of the ever-increasing problems in health are: (1) 
What will be considered the basic scientific subject matter 
in health? (2) What materials and methods, objectively 
determined, are best to make the basic scientific subject 
matter meet the social needs of the child? These questions 
and a host of others are the daily dilemma of teachers who 
are conscientiously trying to have their health knowledge 
content keep pace with the rapidly changing social order. 

In answer to the first question raised, one naturally turns 
to criteria for its choice. The following standards should 
certainly be met. (1) Is it knowledge that is needed by 
the child? (2) Is the content adapted to the age-grade 
level it is prepared for? 

With the advent of a new day for the child, teachers and 
administrators are turning a careful eye, somewhat belated 
one will admit, towards objective means of determining 
useful content. Some of the methods used in picking desir- 
able content or subject matter are: 


1. Survey of what is now being taught in health subject matter by 
questionnaire 
2. Content selected which is based on a local study of 
a) mortality statistics 
6) morbidity statistics 
c) minor ailments 
d) physical defects 
. Survey of the health needs of the child at various age levels 
. Survey of health interests as determined by questions 
children ask in class during discussion periods 
. Causes of absenteeism 
. “Health Problems Sources.”? A survey of subject matter ap- 
pearing in texts 


W 


1 Laura Cairns, A Scientific Basis for Healih Institution in Public Schools. (Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1929), vi+103 Pages. 


2 Marion Lerrigo, Health Problem Sources. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Cotumbia University, 1924, ix+151 pages. 
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In considering the problem of method selection, the fol- 
lowing might be offered as a solution: (1) Be assured that 
the facts presented are in harmony with the physical, men- 
tal, and social characteristics of the child;* (2) that play 
interests and unlearned tendencies prominent at various age 
levels are considered;* (3) that the three laws of 
learning (readiness, exercise, effect) be conscientiously used 
in forming proper habits, attitudes, skills, adjustments, and 
knowledge outcomes.* 


SURVEY OF HEALTH SUBJECT MATTER BY QUESTIONNAIRE 


A questionnaire’ was given to teachers from twenty-eight 
metropolitan elementary schools and a random sample of 
eighteen schools was chosen. In the summary of the 
eighteen schools a total of one hundred and seven grades 
were represented as follows: seventeen first and second 
grades; sixteen third; thirteen fourth; twelve fifth and sixth 
grades; and ten seventh and eighth grades. Results ob- 
tained will be summarized by questions in their order of 
appearance in the questionnaire. 


I. Is the Program Being Used in Your School? 


Seventy-eight of the 107 grades reported the use of a 
definite program. 


Il. Health Activities are Encouraged Through the Use of 


A. Monitors 
B. Committees in grades 
C. Clubs 
D. Student council 
E. Debates 
F. News notes 
G. Reports on projects 
H. Correspondence with other grades 
4 ar and Whitley, Psychology of Childhood. (New York: Macmillan Company, 


‘Anita D. Laton, The Psycholo @ ke Lou: AR lied to Health Education Through 
Biology. Bureau of Publications, Teachers umbia University, 1929. 


‘Helena McCray, rey Supervisor of in Elementary Grades of Pi sylvania, 
“Report on the Use of the Program in Health Education by Moathe for Grades 
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The activity most generally used to encourage health 
practices was reports on projects. It is evident that various 
other health activities were not encouraged as they might 
have been, especially by use of monitors, committees in 
grades, student council, and debates. 

It might be said regarding debates that from the social 
point of view it is considered more educationally sound to 
have discussions rather than debates, at which time an op- 
portunity presents itself to compare both sides of the ques- 
tion and develop new attitudes. It also appears that there 
is little use made of “correspondence with other grades.” 
Whether this points to a lack of use of the Junior Red 
Cross program is a question. 


III. Inspection of Children is made 


A. By the teacher 

B. By the pupil 

C. By the teacher-pupil 

D. Daily in grades 

E. Weekly in grades 

F. Occasionally in grades 

Nearly ninety of the 107 grades reported daily morning 

inspection by teachers. Only twenty reported inspections 
made by the child alone or in codperation with the teacher. 
The inspection was conducted to detect signs of communica- 


ble disease and cleanliness. 
IV. Give Number of Grades for Which Inspection is Made 
for 


Cleanliness of A. Face 
B. Hands 
C. Nails 
D. Ears 
E. Neck 
F. Teeth 
G. Shoes 


A report from 107 grades shows very definitely that 
morning inspection is made daily for cleanliness of face, 
hands, nails, ears, neck, and shoes, for about 100 of 
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the 107 grades. Inspection of teeth is reported in 75 of 
the 107 grades, although this inspection is a superficial pro- 
cedure. 

From the study it appears that cleanliness and neatness 
make up the greater part of the health program at the 
present time, and compulsion, rather than a desire for clean- 
liness, characterizes the procedure. 


V. Give Number of Grade Inspection is Made for 


. Neatness of clothes 
Posture 
. Outside wraps removed 
. Overshoes removed 
. Neatness of hair 
Pencils 
. Books 
. Tidiness of desks 
I. Early signs of illness 
J. Nail biting 
The report of the above items portrays a picture of neat- 
ness for the treatment of grades mentioned. All items were 


rated relatively high with neatness of clothes rating highest. 


Nail biting was reported in two schools in grades one to 
eight. The question might be raised, should this be one 
method of detecting nervousness and nervous disorders in 
children? 


VI. Report of the Temperature is Kept by 

A. Teacher 

B. Pupil 

C. Janitor 

Only 57 of the 107 grades reporting kept any tempera- 

ture record, and only 10 of the 107 allowed the pupil to 
take the temperature. It seems to exclude a very definite 
pupil responsibility from the health work. In no case did 
the janitor take or record the temperature. 


VII. What is the Average Temperature When the Room 
is Heated? 


Sixty-seven out of the 107 grades reporting kept their 
temperature at 68 degrees, four at 69 and 13 at 70. In 
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the other cases no mention was made of average tempera- 
ture being kept between 66 and 70 degrees. 

The teachers generally know what the temperature 
should be. Some teachers fail to report any effort to keep 
the temperature within the prescribed range and 23 teachers 
did not keep any record of temperature. This would point 
to a very vital need for more extensive stress on tempera- 
ture regulation and recording. 


VIII. Lessons in Health and Physiology are Taught 
A. Usually through coérdination in grades 
B. Coérdination with what subjects 
C. In special periods 
1. Number of periods each week and grades 
2. Length of periods in minutes for grades 


From 107 grades reporting for (A) we find 64 codrdi- 
nating health with other subjects. Drawing, English, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and nature appear most frequently as sub- 
jects used in codrdination with health. 

The survey shows in all cases that health is taught as a 


special subject in addition to being codrdinated with the 
regular subjects in the curriculum. The most frequent 
number of periods for special teaching of health was 1, 2, 
and 5 periods per week. The length of the period ranged 
from 5 to 35 minutes with 5-, 10-, 15-, and 35-minute 
periods the most frequent. 

From a review of reports it is evident that geography, 
history, and physical education should be used to a greater 
extent in codrdinating health with regular curriculum sub- 
jects. 


IX. Lessons are Taught by 
A. Classroom teacher 
B. Hygiene teacher 
C. Physical-education teacher 
As would be expected with the present trend in health 
training and instruction, few lessons are taught by physical- 
education teachers unless they are in the upper grades. 
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Most lessons are taught by the classroom teacher as she 
sees the child usually throughout the day and is in continual 
contact with him and thus has the opportunity of really 
checking on his health behavior. 


X. Write Name of Text Used in Grade and Check 
Whether Copies are Furnished for All the Pupils for 
Reference or Only for Teachers 


A review of the answers obtained show that texts are 
reported as being used more often in grades 1 and 7 for 
pupils. The texts that are used for grade 1 are, in the 
main, small pamphlets of health organizations, or book- 
lets of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. There 
does appear one vital item to be noted; that there is no 
unity of material for instruction from grades 1 to 8, except 
in two cases where a text outlining material for grades 1 
to 8 is used.° 


In addition to the above observation another commen- 
tary that seems to be opportune is that the texts for refer- 
ence are lacking. It seems that, in the main, texts for the 
grades, as such, are not considered to be a vital part of 
the health instruction work, but a number of texts for refer- 
ence by the children and reference books for the teacher 
in each grade has been accepted as a necessary procedure. 

It might be noted here that regardless of any texts that 
do appear in the grades, the most important item to be con- 
sidered is how the texts are used, and the following question 
will bring this out to a certain extent. 


XI. Methods in Presenting Health Lessons 


A. Health talks 
B. Health stories 
C. Discussion of content of text 
D. Answer questions in text 
E. Notebooks used 
F. Topical outlines 
, — and Beverage, Our Health Habits (New York: Rand McNally Company, 
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The answers from the 107 grades show that health talks 
were reported in 82 cases; stories in 62; discussions in 7, 
and only one reported the answer to questions in text. Note- 
books were used in 18 of the 107 grades reporting, topical 
outlines in 9, and projects in 65. Attention should be 
called to the fact that health talks seem to be made an 
equal number of times in grades 1 to 8. Stories were re- 
ported most generally in the three lower grades. 

A rough summary points to a weakness, especially in the 
upper grades, of an all-round use of methods mentioned 
above in establishing and carrying out a successful health 
program, except perhaps for item (D); namely, answer 
questions in text. 

XII. Results Measured in Health Knowledge 


A. Through written examination in grades 
B. Through oral examination in grades 
C. Through texts in grades 
1. True or false 
2. Multiple choice 
3. Completion 
D. Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test* 

It would be generally expected that a testing procedure 
in knowledge should be well advanced due to the old idea 
of educational testing procedures. Strange as it may seem, 
testing for health knowledge, as such, is not very far ad- 
vanced in any of the programs. Oral tests were given more 
than any other type and were frequently reported for the 
lower grades. 

A knowledge of true-false, multiple choice, and comple- 
tion questions in health are not generally used by the 
teacher. A number of them had never heard of the Gates- 
Strang Health Knowledge Test’ or E. George Payne’s 
Health Scale.* 

We know very definitely that a great amount of knowl- 
edge is forgotten, but as a diagnostic procedure, that is, 


7 Arthur I. Gates and R. M. Strang, Gates-Strang Healih Knowledge Test. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Colllege, Columbia University 1925. 

* E. George Payne, Health Scales. Public School Pubiishing, Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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giving a test at the beginning of the semester and repeating 
it at the end, would seem to be a better procedure than the 
plan which now exists. 

XIII. Results Measured in Health Behavior 


A. Through observation of principal 

B. Through observation of teacher in grades 
C. Through inspection in grades 

D. Through written health surveys 


The school principal observed the subjective changes in 
behavior in 35 of the 107 grades reporting, the teacher in 
101, through morning inspection in 93 cases, and 20 
through health surveys in the grade. 

The teacher seems to be the main measuring stick and 
evidently she accomplishes this through morning inspection. 
This measurement is, of course, subjective as changes other 
than cleanliness and neatness are hard to observe as the 
gradual variation of the child towards or away from health 
is still difficult to note objectively. More emphasis should 
be laid on written health surveys, especially in the upper 
grades by the pupils, and in the lower grades by the teacher. 


XIV. What Devices are Used to Stimulate Interest in 
Health Practices? 

A number of devices were given. There seems to be at 
present a sort of trial and error method used, with most 
teachers swinging towards the side of error. Graphs, charts, 
and scrapbooks are used more than any other method 
to initiate interest. A number of good ideas were presented, 
but no basic procedures were mentioned that would carry 
over interest to the home and tie up the instruction given in 
school with the home check-up on similar items. An 
example of carrying interest over to the home is the rat 
experiment, carried on at Public School 106, New York 
City.° 
XV. Is Program Based on Analysis of 

A. Cause of absenteeism 


B. Type and number of defects 


9E. G. Payne, J. C. Gebhart, Method and Measurements of Health Education. (New 
York: New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1926). 
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C. Observed health habits of the pupils 
D. Observed health problems (by older pupils) 

The answers to this question showed very definitely that 
“observed health habits of the pupils” and “type and num- 
ber of defects of children” were the main basis for selection 
of material presented to children. 

Perhaps this present state of development of the health 
program is satisfactory but more emphasis should be placed 
on items (A), cause of absenteeism, and (D), observed 
health problems (by older pupils), the latter in the upper 
grades. 

There is no doubt that the correction of physical handi- 
caps is a vital part of the health program but it is used 
infrequently. 

CONCLUSIONS 


XVI. To What Does a Study of this Kind Really Point? 


Reviewing the whole program, it gives a picture of the 
present conditions of a health program, city wide in nature, 
as reported after it had been in operation for approximately 
three months. The following generalizations are presented 
with this in mind and should be interpreted as the picture 
then, and not necessarily now. 

1. Methods of using clubs, monitors, committees, student 
committees, news notes, debates, and correspondence with 
other grades should be methods of encouraging health 
activities. 

2. Morning inspection and health inspection are well 
developed from the point of view of administration. Tying 
up with actual life situations and inculcating health attitudes 
seem to have been omitted. 

3. More emphasis should be placed upon keeping accu- 
rate temperature records and using the child as a helper in 
the checking and keeping of this record. 

4. It should be pointed out that drawing, English, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and nature are subjects in which health in- 
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struction is emphasized. The opportunities for history, 
geography, and physical education to tie up with health need 
to be stressed. 

5. One, two, and five separate periods for health were 
mentioned most frequently in the study. 

6. With separate health instruction periods existing side 
by side with codrdinated health subject matter, a need is 
seen for close check on material covered to prevent over- 
lapping. 

7. The time given to separate periods ranged from five 
to thirty-five minutes per period, with the longer periods 
appearing in the upper grades. There seems to be a lack 
of specific periods for health instruction in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and very little codrdination with seventh- 
and eighth-grade subjects was reported. 

8. The classroom teacher generally teaches the health 
lessons, which is a very commendable fact. 

9. Teachers and pupils in all grades should have avail- 
able in their rooms texts for reference. 

10. Need is evidenced for teachers to have adequate 
information and knowledge regarding various health scales 
in the field at the present time. 

11. The need for more objective ratings of children’s 
improvement in health behavior is apparent. 

12. It is evident that devices which will tie up the home 
and the school health practices are needed. 

Few teachers have based their programs on any objective 
evaluation of conditions in their respective institutions. 
This survey provides a suggestion. It is further advised 
that some type of annual study be made to follow the ques- 
tionnaire survey or one or more of the other accepted 
methods of determining subject matter, materials, and 
methods. Such a procedure will continually adjust the 
course of study in health to changing social needs of 
children. 
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SUGAR IN DIET: AN EXPERIMENT IN INSTRUC- 
TION IN CANDY CONSUMPTION 


IrvING V. SOLLINS 
Part II? 


The social problem growing out of the overconsumption 
of sugar was indicated in a previous article. What the 
schools can do, and must do, in this matter of health edu- 
cation also has been referred to. A new problem arises. 
How are the schools to go about this business of breaking 
down old habits, attitudes, and knowledges that have 
proved to be incorrect and detrimental to health, and sub- 
stituting new ones that more adequately meet the demands 
of a changed social situation? 


It is necessary, first of all, to organize a related body of 
subject matter, around the core of the objectives desired, 


that will be closely associated with the psychological and 
sociological situations in which the group of children to be 
considered find themselves. Secondly, it is necessary to 
teach this material in such a manner that it will affect not 
only the school activities but also the more important out- 
of-school practices of the children. In the third place, it is 
necessary to measure the results of teaching in terms of 
actual changed behavior. 


In the following pages there will be presented the de- 
scription of a number of experiments in the teaching pro- 
cedures of the problem under discussion. This mode of 
teaching described is by no means presented as a best pos- 
sible procedure, or even as a method to be employed by 
others. It is presented merely to illustrate one method of 
attack that was employed in a classroom where the over- 
consumption of sweets was markedly present. 


1 Continuation of article in February number (page 341). 
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Purpose of Teaching Experiments 


The general purpose of these experiments was to set up 
in the group those desirable behavior practices, as well as 
those attitudes and knowledges, that were essential to at- 
taining and maintaining health. More specifically, the pur- 
pose was to change the behavior of the group with regard 
to the eating of candy. And again, one purpose of the ex- 
periments was to determine, if possible, whether the free 
and informal method of teaching employed, with its 
emphasis upon practices rather than knowledges, would 
result in more efficient learning than the older method of 
formal physiology and hygiene. 


Personnel 


Forty-eight children, in the fifth grade of a public school 
in a large city system, participated in the work of these 
experiments. In chronological ages, this group ranged 
from 9 to 12 years. These children were members of a 
“Z” group in intelligence, according to the system of intel- 
ligence testing then in vogue in that public-school system.” 


Several of the children were repeating fifth-grade work 
for the second time. On the whole, this group was regarded 
by all those not intimately associated with it as being se- 
riously retarded in its intellectual standing. Several mem- 
bers of the class suffered from noticeable physical defects, 
such as deafness, poor eyesight, and hyperanaemia. 


The neighborhood from which these children were drawn 
was distinctly a working-class one, although it lay on the out- 
skirts of the city. The parents of 42 children were persons 
who came from a low occupational class—the unskilled and 
personal-service workers. The parents of two children were 
professionals in occupation. The remaining four children 
were orphans living in an asylum nearby. 


**X,” “Y,” and “Z” classifications were made by school authorities on the basis of 
certain national intelligence scales—-““X’ being high and ‘‘Z’’ low in intelligence. 
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Classroom Situations 

It is interesting to note the social situations present in 
this classroom before the initiation of this work in health 
education. 

Cleanliness: With a few exceptions, these children were 
unkempt and slovenly in appearance. Personal cleanliness 
was not a marked habit among this group. Home training 
in hygiene was handicapped by large families and economic 
conditions making it necessary for both parents to be em- 
ployed. 

Nutrition: About sixty per cent of the class was under- 
nourished. All of them were devout candy eaters. Not in- 
frequently did the candy-store keeper fill his till with lunch 
monies. Examination of the diets of the children proved 
many harmful food idiosyncrasies to be present. A not 
exaggerated lunch consisted of candy, sour pickles, and 
“hot dogs’! 

General Health: As has already been indicated, this 
group of children was not topnotch in general health prac- 
tices. Common ailments, such as colds, headaches, and 
poor eyesight, were prevalent. So much for the physical 
conditions of the class. 

Socialness: During school hours, these children were 
happy. Happiness is a rare intruder in a large public 
school; but here there was no formal discipline, no hateful 
pedagogical tyranny. Each child was engaged in an activ- 
ity which he himself had initiated, and in which he was vi- 
tally interested. Mornings were devoted to discussion, 
study, and work on several projects common to the whole 
group. Afternoons were free, so that each child might 
engage in any activity he chose. These 48 children organ- 
ized themselves into a self-governing body in which the 
teacher participated only as an advisory and somewhat hon- 
orary member. This organization, it must be noted, was 
not at the instance of the teacher, nor did he attempt to 
use the organization as a means for disciplinary control. 
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Children and teachers enjoyed a confidence in each other. 
Despite the fact that these children were considered low 
in intelligence, they wrote, edited, and published a weekly 
class newspaper, in which often appeared stories and poetry 
that marked the possibilities of artistry of a rare and subtle 
sort. In short, then, a complete lack of formalist policy 
created in this classroom a social situation that was char- 
acterized by a high degree of codperation and good will. 
This situation was by no means utopian; all of the work 
later described was carried on under the above conditions. 


Introduction to work 


The introduction to the actual experiments was conducted 
in the following fashion: 

1. A certain group of children had been in charge of a 
pair of rabbits. These children weighed, and observed 
changes in, the animals very frequently. They were in 
charge of feeding and taking complete care of animals. 
One rabbit had been kept on a diet of carbohydrate foods, 
while the other had been fed a balanced diet of proteins, 
starches, fats, and the incidental vitamins, etc. The first 
rabbit had received no vitamins except those that might 
have been contained in the carbohydrate diet. These chil- 
dren made careful notes, elementary graphs, and drawings; 
finally, in the role of diagnosticians, they presented their 
complete report to the class. Caring for these rabbits (and 
incidentally, English, arithmetic, geography, etc., naturally 
arising from this situation) was the project of this group 
of children for about one month prior to the inception of 
experiments. 

2. On the day of presentation of this group report, the 
teacher conducted a survey of the food habits of the class. 
Each child was asked to describe, as in the page of a diary, 
exactly what foods were consumed during one day. These 
were tabulated and listed under headings of vegetables, 
meats, grains, fruits, dairy products, etc., and then re- 
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arranged under headings of proteins, fats, and carbohy- 
drates. These terms were explained. 

3. Each child was asked to empty his pockets and desk 
of any candy he may have purchased that day. All candy 
was then tabulated and listed under various headings, such 
as chocolate, green candies, red candies, jelly candies, lico- 
rice candies, etc. Children donated samples of each kind 
of candy for experimental purposes. (It must be noted 
that no restrictions of any sort had been placed upon the 
eating of candy.) 

Following these three steps, the teacher announced that 
he would conduct a series of experiments with candy and 
sugar—all those interested might attend. 

Classroom Experiments 

Each day thereafter one of the following experiments 
was conducted. The first and second experiments held an 
audience of half the class; on the third, the entire class re- 
mained to observe the third experiment. At the request of 
those who had missed the first two lessons, they were once 
more presented. These following experiments, though very 
simple in nature, seemed to capture the curiosity of all.° 
ExPERIMENT No. 1 Title: What Kind of Food is Sugar? 

Object: To show the children that sugar is 
entirely an energy-giving food. 

Materials Needed: A metal plate on which paper can 
be burned without injuring the furniture; a box or package 
or paper confetti; matches. 

Procedure: The paper confetti is used because a pile of 
it resembles a pile of sugar. It must be put in a heap on the 
plate, and labelel “Sugar.” After suitable introduction, it 
should be ignited with matches and burned to an ash. 

Introduction: Carbohydrates are energy-giving foods. 
Sugar is a pure carbohydrate. When the energy is used 
up nothing is left just as when paper is burned up, practi- 
cally nothing is left. The paper represents the sugar. 

“Y Description of experiments are from claseroom notes made during teaching. 
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Outcome: The children should know that there is one 
kind of food taken into the body for energy supply alone, 
not to build up the body in a structural way. When this 
energy is used up in play or activity (equivalent to burn- 
ing) there is then nothing left. 

ExPERIMENT No. 2 Title: Too Much Fuel 
Object: To show children that the body, like 
a candle, can get too much fuel when too 
much candy is eaten. 

Materials Needed: A metal plate to protect the furni- 
ture; two thick candles; powdered paraffin in small quan- 
tity; matches. 

Procedure: One of the candles has been previously 
burned down until it is almost all consumed. The wick must 
be large and easily observable. Light the other candle 
and let it burn throughout the whole experiment. Light 
the first candle, letting it burn down to the end until the 
wick is finally extinguished in its own melted wax. As it 
is going out, pour more powdered paraffin on it, drawing 
the children’s attention to the fact that, despite the pres- 
ence of ample fuel, the candle is going out nevertheless. 

Introduction: The body needs structure foods, as well 
as energy foods. Too much of either is bad. We cannot 
subsist on energy alone. This candle was supplied with a 
superfluity of fuel, not only its own melted wax but the 
added paraffin, but it was extinguished nevertheless because 
its structure (wick) was insufficient. The other candle, 
at the conclusion of the experiment, is still burning per- 
fectly, illustrating the value of a proper balance between 
structure and fuel. 

Outcome: This should illustrate to the children the dif- 
ference between structure-building foods and energy-giving 
foods, and the necessity of a proper balance between the 
two. Emphasis can be placed upon the overeating of candy 
being equivalent to the supplying of the candle with too 
much wax and not enough wick. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 3 Title: Is Your Mouth an Acid Fac- 
tory? 
Object: To teach the children that the con- 
dition of the saliva, acid or alkaline, is re- 
lated to the kind of diet. 

Materials Needed: Litmus paper to supply the class. 

Procedure: Each child is supplied with a strip of litmus 
paper. The color is noted, say blue. Each child then puts 
it in his mouth for three minutes, the class chairman tabu- 
lating the changes. Same repeated with pink litmus paper. 

Introduction: Litmus paper is peculiar in that its color 
is a weather vane. It shows good weather and bad weather 
conditions in the mouth. What kind of weather is there 
in your mouth? The saliva in the mouth should be alka- 
line, normally. What, then, makes it acid? 

EXPERIMENT No. 4 Continuation of the above. 

Materials Needed: Litmus paper, drinking water, 
candy. 

Procedure: One child is selected who shows an acid reac- 
tion on the previous test. Standing up before the class, he 
washes his mouth thoroughly with water, and then inserts 
the litmus. This time the reaction should be neutral or 
alkaline. Then a child is selected whose previous reaction 
was alkaline. He is given candy to chew on, after which 
litmus is again used. The reaction should then be acid. 
Finally, another child is selected whose reaction was 
previously acid; he is given water to wash his mouth 
thoroughly, and the test is again applied and results noted. 
Then he is given candy to chew, and the test is applied 
again. The mouth should have returned to its previous 
condition. 

Introduction: Experiment No. 3 serves as an introduc- 
tion. 

Outcome: The children should know that sugar put into 
the mouth turns into an acid. The constant eating of candy 
keeps the mouth constantly acid, whereas it should be nor- 
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mally alkaline. Candy, then, should not be eaten continu- 
ously. 
EXPERIMENT No. 5 Title: Is your candy pure? 

Object: To show how candy is adulterated 

with cheap and harmful dyes. 

Materials Needed: A stove with three burners; three 
pans; three or more samples of cheap candy bought near 
the school. Wool; water; matches. 

Procedure: Boil the candy until it is dissolved. Then 
immerse in the solution a piece of wool, so that half of it 
is submerged and half remains out in the air. Repeat for 
each sample of candy. Allow it to remain three minutes, 
then remove. If there is aniline dye present in the candy, 
the wool will have a deep color. Wash the wool in water 
before the class to show that the dye is fast. Continue the 
experiment with different samples of candy, until you obtain 
some that do contain aniline dye and some that do not. 

Introduction: What makes your candy bright red and 
green? What makes your clothes their color? Dyes, cer- 
tainly. But the candy dye goes into our stomachs, while the 
clothing dye does not. Isn’t it important that the candy 
dye be harmless? Some dyes are made from mineral sub- 
stances, some from vegetable substances. The former are 
called aniline dyes, the latter vegetable dyes. The latter 
are more expensive, so are not used in making cheap candy. 
The candies which dyed the wool are adulterated with ani- 
line dyes, carrying into your stomach objectionable mineral 
matter. 

Outcome: The children should be adequately warned 
against buying cheap candy, which is sufficient outcome to 
justify much more labor than this experiment requires. 

EXPERIMENT No. 6. Repeat No. 5 with ice cream, test- 
ing for aniline dyes. The procedure will be somewhat dif- 
ferent, but the principles the same. 

EXPERIMENT No. 7. An experiment devised to show the 
paraffin content of ice cream and chocolate. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 8. The repetition of No. 5 with dif- 
ferent brands of catsup instead of candy, still testing for 
aniline dyes. 

EXPERIMENT No. 9. Repeat with jams or jellies instead 
of catsup. Compare jellies brought from home (home 
made) with the jellies bought from the store. 

The Outcomes, or Measurement of Teaching Results 

Certain outcomes were expected from the presentation 
of these experiments. They represent the value of the work 
to the class. 

Those outcomes, in the form of knowledges and atti- 
tudes, that did develop from this work may be stated 
briefly. 

1. The children became conscious of the bad habit of 

overeating with candy; 

2. of the difference between pure and impure candy; 

3. of the necessity for balanced diets; 

4. of the elements of personal hygiene, especially oral 

hygiene. 

Other outcomes, in the form of actual practices, resulted. 
Parents came to visit the teacher to ask for dietary advice. 
Those children suffering from anaemic conditions were pre- 
scribed for by school physician or nurse. School lunches, 
bought by the children, were noticeably improved. Lunches 
provided by mothers also showed marked improvements. 
Definitely undernourished children gained in weight at the 
end of one month from the close of the experiments. Milk 
purchases of the class (purchased in school) doubled. Pro- 
miscuous eating of candy slowly decreased. An epidemic of 
“homemade” candies followed. Children vied with each 
other in making of sweets that contained other dietary re- 
quisites in addition to carbohydrates. Many excellent recipes 
were evolved. Checking up of sales of candy store in the 
neighborhood revealed that the candy purchases of this 
group had fallen considerably. As an instance of commu- 
nity opposition, it may be mentioned that the sole candy 
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storekeeper of the neighborhood violently opposed this 
work of the teacher. A conference between storekeeper 
and teacher resulted in the decision of the former to discon- 
tinue the sale of several notoriously poor brands of candy. 
A survey of the food habits of the children, through means 
of the same diary method, showed the beginnings of new 
practices. Certain marked food prejudices, or idiosyncra- 
sies, of several of the children were totally destroyed. 

Although a test of the subject matter, or knowledges in- 
volved, was administered to the group, the actual measure- 
ment of the results of teaching was carried on through a 
recognition of changed behavior practices. High grades 
on the subject-matter test did not necessarily mean com- 
pletely changed habits. It was not attempted to correlate 
the two. 


CONCLUSION 
A definite social situation, making for poor health prac- 
tices, existed in this classroom. II recognition of this, a 
body of subject matter and a method for its presentation 


was organized. The teaching results, in the form of defi- 
nite knowledges, attitudes, and practices, justified the at- 
tempt to cope with the problem. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EpitoriAL Note: I¢ is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 


Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. 


From time to time this department will also make its readers ac- 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology. Contribu- 
tions of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 


It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociol- 
ogy a cooperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those 
engaged upon research projects will usually be given in order that 
readers may exchange with them ideas upon related projects. 


Continuation of List of Research Projects of 1929 


Following a discussion of research in educational sociol- 
ogy in 1929 which appeared in the April issue of THE 
JourRNAL a partial list of research projects carried on dur- 
ing that year was presented. In reviewing the research 
projects and methods developed during 1929 it was impos- 
sible within the limitations of space to present a detailed 
picture of projects. For this reason it was necessary to 
give a list of such projects some of which (marked with 
asterisks) had already been described in this department 
in previous issues of THE JOURNAL and some of which 
will be presented in greater detail in later issues. 

The following titles complete the list of projects pre- 
sented in the April issue: 


Relationship of home and neighborhood influence on juvenile delin- 
quency. Dr. L. Schwartz of the Institute of Child Guidance, New York, 
to be carried on at a station of the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
in Detroit, Michigan. Similar studies will be carried on in Boston and 
New Haven simultaneously. 
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Problems of student guidance. Maurice S. Sheehy, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 1929. 


*Problem boys and their brothers. Harry M. Shulman, Research 
Director, Sub-Commission on Causes, New York State Crime Commis- 
sion, New York. Completed and published as bulletin 1929. 


Relationship of an emotional maladjustment in children to an emo- 
tional maladjustment in their parents. Miss Maud E. Watson, Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. Under the auspi- 
ces of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 


Social Analysis of Educational Institutions 


Sociological analysis of a State teachers college. F. R. Clow, Professor 
of Educational Sociology, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Planned in 1929. To be initiated in 1930. 


Detention homes for neglected or delinquent children in the United 
States. Harrison A. Dobbs, Associate Professor of Social Economy, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Under the auspices of the 
National Probation Association. Planned in 1929; to occupy two years. 


*Study of conduct habits of Boy Scouts. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Graduate School, New York University. Completed 
in 1929. 


*Social analysis of the rural junior high school. Professor Emory N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University, National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education, Ithaca, New York. Completed 1929. Published as 
bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Administration and personnel of a large boys’ club. Harry Friedgut, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. 


Statistical study of a large boys’ club. Wallis M. Goldsmith, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 


Descriptive study of the social settlements of a local area in New York 
City. Caroline W. Leonard, New York University, School of Education, 
New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


Facts of child welfare in Soviet Russia—a study of results and under- 
lying principles. Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1929. 


Sociological investigation of the Boy Scout program as applied in a 
local area in New York City. E. DeAlton Partridge, New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


*Physical education in city public schools. Lee M. Ready, U. S$. Bureau 
of Education, Department of Interior. Completed and published as 
bulletin. 1929. 
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Descriptive study of a large boys’ club. Reginald Robinson. New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 


*Social distance between high-school teachers and their pupils. Weldon 
T. Spears, University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles. 1929. 


Boys’ club study. Frederic M. Thrasher, Director, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, New York University, New York. Continuing 1930. 


Group Behavior in Educational Institutions 


Unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengton, 4518 Clarendon 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 


Morale as a social problem in certain selected senior high schools of 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Kate E. Cranon, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 1930. 


Social Problems of the Curriculum 

Leadership and related problems of the Christian citizenship programs 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Los Angeles. Loren Bell, Department of Sociology, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 
1930. 


Discovery of life situations faced by persons at the several age levels 
as a basis for the construction of a curriculum in character education. 
The objective is the publication of a curriculum of character and religious 
education by the University of Chicago Press. W.G. Bower, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 


Course of study in educational sociology in the three municipal 
teacher-training schools of New York City. Gertrude M. Campbell, 
College of the City of New York. M.A. thesis. 1929-30. 


Social sciences in college entrance and graduation requirements. Daniel 


A. Doecoehide, Mount Alto, Pennsylvania. 1929. 


Vocational genesis of farming occupation in Connecticut. James L. 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. 1929. 


Suggestions for the tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a 
teacher’s college. Alma Jensen, Dickinson, North Dakota. 1929. 


Investigation of history and other social studies in schools. A. C. 
Krey, American Historical Association, Columbia University, New York. 
Continuing 1930. 


Sex instruction in the Catholic high school. Matthew Arthur Michel, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. M.A. thesis. 
Curriculum of weekday religious schools. Harold S. Tuttle, Associate 


Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 
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Comparative efficiency of logical and emotional teaching techniques 
in college courses on race relations. Donald Young, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1929. 

Influencing race attitudes of college students. Donald Young, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1929. 


Health Education 

Health inventory of New York City. Dr. Michael M. Davis and 
Mary C. Jarrett. Research Bureau of the Welfare Council, New York. 
Published as a book of 360 pages, January, 1930. 

Study of mortality in twenty-one sanitary districts of Negro Harlem 
to determine the educational bearing of these data. E. George Payne, 
Professor of Educational Sociology, New York University, School of 
Education, and Dr. G. J. Drolet, Statistician for the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, New York. Continuing 1930. 


Technique for conducting a study of health in a specific area in New 
York City. Mabel E. Rugen, Boys’ Club Study, New York University, 
School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Completed 1929. 


Adult Education 

Adult education of the foreign born. Marie F. Consistre, New York 
University, School of Eucation, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 
1930. 


Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G. 
Duncan, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1929. 


Education of master farmers and their wives. O. S. Hamer, State 
University of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Continuing 


1930. 


Social significance of the World Workers’ Educational Movement. 
Marius Hansome, 374 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 1929. 


Educationa! work of farmers’ organizations in Iowa. Barton Morgan, 
State University of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 

Questions which parents ask. Miss Garrah Packer, State University 
of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Continuing 1930. 

*Study of social attitudes towards adult education. Miss Lydia Sie- 
mans, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles. 
1929. 

One phase of workers’ education. Philip G. Trupin, New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


Informal Education 

Reactions of high-school life, associations, activities, etc., on the per- 
sonality of the boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Director of Program and 
Research, Chicago Boys’ Clubs, 452-120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1929. 
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Experimentation in face-to-face interaction. Lowell J. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1929. 


Objective studies of newspapers and newspaper readers. Anna H. 
Clark, Susan M. Kingsbury, and associates, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 1929. 


Out-of-school occupations of school children in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
F. R. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 1929. 


Recreation on the high seas. Claude C. Cornwall, New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 


Conditioning factors in the socialization of the high-school pupil. H. 
D. Douglass, Fowlerville, Michigan. 1929. 


Educational values of secondary-school socials, together with their 
application. Guy Turner Hicks, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col- 
orado. Ph.D. thesis. 

Relationship between certain social factors and school progress among 


high-school pupils in Charlotte, N. C. Gustave Ernst Metz, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. M.A. thesis. 


Analysis of the activities of junior and senior-high-school students out 
of school. J. P. Moore, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. M.A. thesis. 1929. 

Sociology of play. M. H. Neumeyer, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 1929. 

Race attitudes diffused through popular magazine fiction. Jeannette 
Randolph. 1929. 

The hobby: a psycho-social study of modern culture. Carl W. Strow, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 1929. 

Activities of children in life outside the school. Albert M. Watson, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. thesis. 1929. 

Sociological study of the drama and stage. Harry F. Weber, Box 
164, Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 1929. 
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Education and the Community 

*Social analysis of college communities. Dr. Martin Hayes Bickham, 
Director of Committee on Social Analysis of College Communities, 53 
West Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. Continuing 1930. 

Methods of organizing social forces to solve problems in community 
life. Lucy J. Chamberlain, New York University, School uf Education, 
New York. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Community study. Floyd N. House, University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity, Virginia. 1929. 

*Middletown: a study in contemporary American culture. Robert 
F. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York. Published as a book in 1929. 
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*Division factors in community centers. Miss Marie G. Merrill, 
Supervisor of Community Centers, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
Completed 1929. 


Teacher-community relationships. Reuben C. Schandorff, University 
of South Dakota, Vermilion, South Dakota. M.A. thesis. 


Sociological study of churches in a local area in New York City. J. 
W. Schmittenhenner, New York University, School of Education, New 
York. Continuing 1930. 


Social Outcomes of Education 


Follow-up study of boys’ club members. Sam Angeloff, New York 
University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 


What becomes of high-school graduates who do not go to college. 
W. R. G. Bender, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Continuing 1930. 


Measurement of the effectiveness and the efficiency of propaganda. 
Lowell J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1929. 


Voters’ attitudes on selected public questions, including an analysis 
of factors therein, and an attempt to measure the voter’s political intelli- 
gence. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 1929. 


Patients discharged from the Rome State School for the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1905, and ending December 31, 1924. Roy William 
Foley, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 1929. 


Education and Social Progress 


Relationship between education and the five-year plan of construction 
in Soviet Russia. George §. Counts, International Institute, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York. 1929. 


Social problems and education. Florence L. Gould, Box 94, Pepperell, 
Massachusetts. 1929. 


Essentials of American education. Henry Suzzallo, Director, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tinuing 1930. 


Methods of Research 


Methodology of sociology and of the social sciences. L. L. Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Continuing 1930. 


*Cinematography in sociological research. James R. Griffiths, Boys’ 
Club Study, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Continuing 1930. 


Indexes of social status as research techniques. Edwin L. Huntley, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. 
Continuing 1930. 
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Standardization of tests in terms of social needs. C. C. Peters, De- 
partment of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Completed 1929. Published in book 1930. 


Effects of motion pictures and an evaluation of fiction and sermons. 
C. C. Peters, Department of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Completed 1929. Pub- 
lished in book 1930. 


Techniques for measuring certain differences. C. C. Peters, Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Completed 1929. Published in book 1930. 


Case study as a method of research in educational sociology. Robert 
L. Whitley, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Ph. D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Educational Yearbook, 1928, edited by I. L. KANDEL. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1929, xiv+464 pages. 


Comparing this latest Yearbook with its four predecessors, what 
strikes one most at first glance is the decrease in the number of nations 
discussed. Thus, while the pioneer volume for 1924 unveiled to the pub- 
lic a portrait of educational conditions in Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
South Africa, and the United States, the new Yearbook has narrowed 
down its discussion to five countries. Of this quintet, the only new- 
comer is Palestine, which in two splendid sections is accorded excel- 
lent treatment by Humphrey E. Bowman and Dr. Isaac B. Berkson. 
Active on the native terrain of Zion, both these men are completely 
informed and know what they are writing about. Mr. Bowman, who 
is director of the Department of Education for the Palestine Govern- 
ment, discusses Palestine’s general system of education. The Zionist 
school system is the topic of Dr. Berkson, who, incidentally, is acting 
director of the Department of Education of the Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive. For the student of modern comparative education these pages 
on Palestine fill a long-felt want. Noteworthy is the fact, moreover, 
that they are so clearly written that even the lay reader—given ordi- 
nary intelligence—may approach them without dread. 

Besides this new material on Palestine, the Yearbook for 1928 offers 
to its readers the traditional and standard favorites—England, France, 
Germany, and the United States. Displayed in all the previous Year- 
books, this quartet constitutes the Big Four of present-day comparative 
education. A special slice of the book is given over to the discussion of 
the problems of modern vocational education. As usual, the material 
presented by the several editors is rich and valuable. Most of the mat- 
ter, of course, is rather solid and heavy, though here and there, happily 
enough, the narrative’s difficult course is somewhat brightened by a few 
incandescent sidelights. Especially lush in this respect are the debates 
on the reorganization of secondary education as recently staged on the 
platforms of the French Senate. As often happens, one can’t refrain 
from wondering how our native Justinians, in Congress assembled, 
would behave, once they got the power of tampering with educational 
questions on a national basis. The only good immediate result that I can 
foresee in such an event—to judge by the experience of the French 
Republic—is an even wittier and racier Congressional Record. 

But the Yearbook is valuable, not for its stimulating sidelights, but 
for its serious and solid stuff. Handled by capable experts, the result 
as always is a reference work of great and permanent importance. 
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Have We Kept the Faith? by CHartes A. Prosser and 
CHARLES R. ALLEN. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, xvi+ 429 pages. 


When well-seasoned schoolmen turn upon the public schools with so 
direct a question as the title of this new book, and when they defend 
their theses with such ability as is in evidence in this case, it behooves 
us to take stock of their ciaims. ‘heir answer to the question in the 
title is an unequivocal negative. The faith which the fathers bequeathed 
was that of a system of schools which should give us real equality of 
opportunity in education. This, they hold, has not yet been forthcom- 
ing because the program is still much too dominated by scholasticism 
and tradition and the notion of preparation for college. The faith of 
the fathers was in a system of education adapted to the needs of 
America, while what we have is too largely aimed at personal enjoy- 
ment and ornamentation and too little towards the duties of the citizen 
and the making of an honest living. We may not agree and we may 
dislike to have our admittedly great achievement in public education so 
severely taken to task. But the authors will not be lonely in their point 
of view. Theirs is only one more book written by able and amiable 
heretics who cannot be happy until those who standardize both the ritual 
and the litany take note of che p*:sent ill health of the church. Such 
picturesque chapter headings as “When Doctors Disagree,” “The Domi- 
nating Dead,” and “The New Baby on the Educational Doorstep” 
inveigle the reader to inquire into the contents of that chapter. I have 
not been disappointed. The literary ruse is justified by the chapter con- 
tents. Philosophers of education will like this book. College professors 
should all read it. And all of us may concern ourselves with the con- 
ditions that justify its appearance. 


J. O. Creacer 


Our Government, by JaMEs M. Cain. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1930, 241 pages+x. 


The Other Side of Government, by Davip LAWRENCE. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929, 285 pages+-xii. 


One of the best bits of sacrilegious buffoonery to fall in my hands 
in a long time is the modest little volume entitled Our Government, 
prepared for print by James M. Cain. Once active as an apprentice on 
the celebrated Baltimore Sun, Cain has now reached the top as an edi- 
torial writer for the New York World. He looks at politics not with 
a dreamy baby stare but with a realistic and unemotional microscope. 
The bookshelves, of course, have long been straining under their aching 
load of tomes on the science of government. But most of such works, 
having been written in the academic cloister, are usually too remote 
from the immediate field of action to catch the inside details. Then, 
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too, there are those writers on politics who in their zeal for truth and 
reform become hot and indignant, and thus frighten away their readers 
to the lighter and more cheerful forms of letters. All these horrible 
pitfalls Cain gracefully sidesteps. From his personal, first-hand contact 
with government in action he has learned what it really is. What he 
has to say is amusing. Yet behind the curtain of his Rabelaisian glee 
there is stuff solid enough to make one pause. The whole political 
clown show is there, from the mighty President of the Republic to the 
portentous sheriff. 

Our Government scores a dead center in the bull’s-eye. Especially 
do I commend it to serious schoolmasters, male and female. Every 
library in this sweet land of liberty ought to house it on its shelves. 

The “other side” of government which the diligent Mr. Lawrence 
attempts to reveal is amusing, too, but in a very sad way. Attempting 
like Mr. Cain to make the reader privy to the less perceptible phases 
of a working democracy, Mr. Lawrence hauls out the inside details of 
such matters as legislative business, the filibuster, the president’s power, 
justice without politics, the I.C.C., railroad labor peace, motor high- 
ways, radio regulation, food inspection, and so on to the final thirty- 
fourth chapter. Lawrence dives into his exposition by correcting “pop- 
ular misconceptions” concerning the Federal Constitution. Unlike the 
clowning Cain, Mr. Lawrence garners his humorous touches un- 
wittingly. His jocular pearls are sprinkled throughout the book, but 
some of his most lustrous varieties are displayed in his last chapter, 
named the “Call to Public Service.” ‘Too often,” he laments here, “the 
paths of party politics are strewn with the tragedies of a broken heart. 

.” What the candidate for office needs is “a sense of chivalry, a 
sense of sportsmanship, a sense of fair play.” Furthermore, “many 
candidates for office would gladly risk . . . a clean campaign if they 
could only be assured that the electorate would be fair.” Mr. Lawrence, 
I am convinced, would make an excellent writer of mammy songs. 


E. Meyer 


Challenge of the Aged, by ABRAHAM EpsTEIN. New 
York: Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press, 1928, 
435 pages. 


“China, India, and the United States are the only large countries still 
remaining without any form of modern old-age provisions. The United 
States alone, of all the industrial countries, persists in ignoring all the 
changes brought about by the new conditions and, as a nation, still insists 
in applying early seventeenth-century remedies to twentieth-century ills.” 
This statement, made by Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of the 
American Association for Old Age Security, and one of the outstanding 
authorities in our country upon the subject of old age, is certainly an 
indictment of the most prosperous country in the history of the world. 
While 38 foreign governments have enacted legislation establishing con- 
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structive systems of old-age pensions, the United States has continued 
to care for its aged dependents in antiquated poorhouses, the adminis- 
tration of which costs the country more per capita than would a system 
of old-age pensions. Mr. Epstein, who has spent ten years in the study 
of old-age dependency and pensions, has embodied the results in 
Challenge of the Aged. One out of every three persons in the United 
States who attains old age reaches that final stage of life dependent 
upon charity, or upon children, for the most part already overburdened 
with economic problems. In Challenge of the Aged, Mr. Epstein 
analyzes the causes of old-age dependency and reviews all of the exist- 
ing pension systems in forty-five foreign countries and in the United 
States, tracing the history of legislative enactments in each, the im- 
provements made in the light of experience, the Philosophy underlying 
the provisions of each country, the amounts of the pensions paid, and the 
methods by which these are administered. 
Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Community Recreation, by J. E. Etsom. New York: The 
Century Company, 1929, 278 pages. 


This contribution by Professor Elsom of the University of Wisconsin 
is the fourth in a series known as the Social Workers’ Library. The 
series is edited by John L. Gillin. 

What is this country doing with its leisure time? (Can men be trusted 
with leisure? What can the community, especially the governmental 
agencies, do to encourage a profitable use of leisure? ‘These are all 
questions that are being asked by thoughtful people and to a large extent 
have not been answered. Professor Elsom approaches the problem from 
an educational viewpoint. He says, “play is education,” and again, 
“there are other agencies beside books and the four walls of the school- 
room which quicken the intelligence, develop the judgments, and pro- 
mote quick response to stimuli.’ The author has qualified as an 
expert to say these things as they come as the result of long and valuable 
experience in the recreation field. 

Recreation is referred to as those things that we do in our leisure time 
which we ourselves select. The element of freedom must be present. 
The activities must represent the want of the individual. 

Just how these wants are to be established so that they will be profit- 
able to the individual and to the community has not been considered. If 
the individual want is to be trusted society has some responsibility in 
establishing that want high on the scale. The individual must want to 
participate at times rather than always be a looker-on. ‘The satisfaction 
that comes from creative participation must be felt by that individual in 
order to guarantee further participation. 

The book is practical and is one that should be in the hands of the 
I community recreation worker. It deals with recreational activities that 
have been tried out and been proven. Types of activities adapted to 
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various conditions and seasons of the year are well outlined. The ma- 
terial is presented in lay terms and this very simplicity is a commenda- 
tory factor. 


Jay B. 


The Rural Community, by E. W. BurceEss (Editor). Chi- 
cago: Publications of the American Sociological So- 


ciety. University of Chicago Press, 1929, xxiii, 416 
pages. 

Each year the various suborganizations of the Sociological Society build 
their discussions around a single theme topic. During the last confer- 
ence it was the rural community. Necessarily much of the subject mat- 
ter treated city and country relationships. These include “Urban In- 
fluence and Selection,” Gillette; “Selective Rural-Urban Migration,” 
Zimmerman; “Family Life and Rural Organization,” Kolb; “Studies 
in Rural Leadership,” Sanderson and Nafe; “Urbanization as Measured 
by Newspaper Circulation” (abstract only), Park. ‘There are in all 
some seventy papers and abstracts, making a detailed review out of the 
question. Most of these papers, if not all, grow out of research. One is 
impressed at the extent to which the students of rural life are turning 
to the objective methods. 

For the student of both sociology and education this volume offers 
more than any of the previous issues unless it be the 1926 number which 
dealt with the urban community. In the section on educational sociology 
are abstracts of papers by G. A. Works, D. H. Kulp, II, E. de S. Brun- 
ner, F. R. Clow, H. D. Douglass, and D. A. Dollarhide. These deal in 
the main with education in the rural communities. 

In the main, the educational implications of a book such as this are 
only by-products of the central theme. ‘This is not a drawback for 
one who wants to see education and its problems in their true perspec- 
tive to community life and all that it implies. Often such material is 
more useful for the schoolman than much that is being prepared espe- 
cially for his consumption. 


Nets ANDERSON 


Introduction to Sociology, by CARL A. DAWsoNn and War- 
NER E. Gettys. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1929, vit866 pages. 


In the preparation of this volume, an “effort has been made to set 
forth the fundamental sociological concepts in an order that is both logi- 
cal and easy for students to follow, and to illustrate and explain these 
concepts in terms of concretely described social situations.” The book 
is divided into five major parts, dealing with “The Community,” “The 
Processes and Products of Interaction,’ “Society and the Person,” 
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“Social Change,” and “Sociology, Sociologists, and the Sociological 
Method.” ‘The community is discussed first in order to stimulate “the 
student’s interest in his own community and those closely related to it, 
sharpen his powers of social observation, and introduce him to the tools 
of social analysis.” The more difficult conceptions are presented later 
in the book after the student has been introduced to the subject. 

Excellent discussions are given of the ecological processes and of 
social change. The former receive here their first extended treatment 
in an introductory text. The section on social change includes a discus- 
sion of indices of social disorganization, the process of social disorgan- 
ization, and social reorganization through social movements. Especially 
excellent is the discussion of social reorganization through social move- 
ments. The mechanisms of social disorganization and reorganization 
are graphically described so as to acquaint the student with the phe- 
nomena of social change. In the last part of the book appears a sum- 
mary of the development of sociology, and a discussion of the field and 
methods of sociology. The authors indicate that the consensus in 
sociology at present is “towards a standardization of fundamental con- 
cepts in meaning and in use; a growing interest in human ecology; an 
objective approach to the study of group phenomena; and the formula- 
tion of tentative, generalized hypotheses on the basis of concrete data 
and in terms of its timeless and universal aspects.” They recognize the 
“increasing emphasis upon methods of research.” 

R. L. WHITLEY 


Cases in the Administration of Guidance, by JoHN M. 
Brewer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1929, xvit304 pages. 


Plethora of guidance material is flooding the market. Discriminating 
judgment in its appraisal is increasingly important for both layman and 
student. A recent publication addressed to ‘all workers in and stu- 
dents of guidance” stresses a heretofore neglected aspect of guidance 
and affords an opportunity to evaluate its contribution to the total edu- 
cational process and to consider the direction in which its advocates an- 
ticipate progress. 

The book, which is offered as a companion volume to Case Studies in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, is the result of the combined 
efforts of a research class in the Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University. The title, Cases in the Administration of Guidance, 
is indicative of its purpose, which is 

to present a comprehensive exhibit of the problems which arise in 

the prosecution of educational and vocational guidance, from the 

standpoint of one who would organize, reorganize, and supervise. 

Contents comprise an introductory chapter on “Case Method and 
Case Reports” followed by one hundred and forty-nine specific problems 
classified under twenty-seven chapter headings. Questions designed to 
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aid the reader in analysis of administrative situations involved in “guid- 
ance” accompany each problem. References for each chapter, as well as 
a general bibliography, comprise the Appendix. 

The reviewer would not classify the book as “guidance” literature 
nor would she recommend it to the general reader who seeks to clarify 
his thinking on the objectives, functions, or methods of guidance. Its 
major field of usefulness would seem to be teacher-training institutions. 
where the topics suggested might well be used as the basis of group 
discussion in the field of general education. 

ANNA Y. REED 


The Education of Mentally Defective Children, by ALICE 
DESCOEUDRES, translated from the second French edi- 
tion by Ernest F. Row. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1929, 306 pages. 


Mlle. Descoeudres’s book is a natural sequence to the pioneer interest 
in the feebleminded that led Binet to his first intelligence scale. It is 
written literally in the spirt of “twenty years after” when the emphasis 
in dealing with the mentally defective has shifted from disputes about 
whether or not they should be segregated to a consideration of how they 
should be trained once segregation has occurred. Here is a detailed ac- 
count of specialized method indicating that we have passed through 
the first stages of experimentation in educating the mentally subnormal 
and that we are beginning to check up on the results of our treatment. 


The author was trained by Dr. Decroly whose method she has adopted 
and elaborated. It is clear that she is an exceptional teacher giving 
a first-hand account of what she actually does. As in the case of all 
good teachers, we shall never know how much of the success is to be 
ascribed to the method and how much to herself as a person, but Mlle. 
Descoeudres modestly. gives the palm to the method. The mentally 
defective are segregated both in separate schools and in separate classes, 
though the author prefers the former arrangement because it gives the 
educator opportunity to supervise the child’s whole environment. The 
sexes are educated together in small classes and the aim is “education 
rather than instruction.” The classroom atmosphere is one of freedom 
and individual activity with emphasis largely upon sensory training and 
utilitarian teaching. One of the subjects is “Practical Life,” in which 
the pupil is instructed in “all kinds of utilitarian knowledge such as is 
required every day.” The curriculum includes physical training, hand- 
work, drawing, speech training, reading, spelling, arithmetic, and train- 
ing of the senses and attention through Montessori methods and the use 
of the Decroly games. Walks in the country and the cultivation of a 
garden are regarded as essential parts of the school activity. It is sur- 
prising to find how this development of the senses underlies the teaching 
of the abstract material—reading, arithmetic, and so on. 
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The most striking difference, however, is the acceptance abroad of 
greater responsibility for the socially incompetent. The community sup- 
ports a Société de Patronage, one patron being assigned to each child. 
The patron begins his work as an adviser before the child leaves the 
special school, and he continues his personal interest until the child has 
passed through apprenticeship and become established in trade. He su- 
pervises behavior, health, employment relationships, financial difficulties, 
and so on. This applies, of course, only to those among the defective 
who are capable of earning a living; the weaker children are assigned 
to labor colonies in the country. In addition, the community provides 
“Classes Gardiennes” for the purpose of receiving “outside school 
hours, elementary-school children whose parents are detained all day 
long away from home by their work and in general all who are de- 
prived of supervision.” The time is occupied with gymnastics, singing, 
walks, and visits to the museum. Mlle. Descoeudres presents these mat- 
ters as if they were not unusual but those in America who are interested 
in subnormal children will be impressed by the educational attitudes 
and the methods portrayed in her account. 

Acnges M. ConkKLIn 


The Science of Psychology, by RAYMOND H. WHEELER. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929, 556 
pages. 

Dr. Wheeler has made an admirable attempt to set forth the view- 
point and methods of Gestalt psychology. The book is intended as an 
introductory study in the field of psychology and is very complete. The 
works of Kohler, Koffka, and Ogden make no pretense of covering the 
entire field. They presuppose a knowledge of elementary psychology 
while Dr. Wheeler takes it for granted that the reader has had no 
previous work in psychology. In his preface Wheeler says that he be- 
lieves most of the newer texts in psychology err on the side of too great 
simplicity. The reviewer of this book is convinced that he has certainly 
avoided these faults and is of the opinion that it is a most difficult book 
for beginners. 

The book is organized around two configurational principles. First, 
that the facts which are naturally and logically primary in any system 
should be the easiest for the student to grasp; and second, that the 
whole is logically prior to its parts and determines the action of the 
parts. The book starts with a study of the individual as a member of 
society. He is a part of a whole. The field is gradually limited by con- 
sidering different phases of the individual’s behavior as separate wholes, 
. together with their underlying causes. We thus progress from the 
social behavior of the individual to his intelligent behavior and then to 
his emotional actions. Next we study the learning process, then obser- 
vational behavior which leads to a consideration of the sense organs 
and a study of the nervous system. This is the reverse of most elemen-, 
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tary texts in psychology. Dr. Wheeler uses an abundance of experimen- 
tal evidence to support his views which are decidedly different from 
those of conventional psychology. 

C. E. Benson 


The Inheritance of Mental Diseases, by ABRAHAM MyYEr- 
sON. Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1925, 336 pages. 


Dr. Myerson, who is professor of neurology at Tufts College Medical 
School, has written a most interesting scientific book on the inheritance 
of mental diseases. In this work he presents the subjects of psychiatry, 
neurology, biology, and eugenics from an entirely new angle. The main 
purpose of the book seems to be to establish scientific facts whereby 
social conditions may be bettered and an improvement of race conditions 
looked forward to. He has made a very thorough review of the litera- 
ture of the subject, citing 97 family histories and detailing a number 
of experiments, with a view of showing that psychiatrists in general 
have greatly exaggerated the réle of heredity in mental disease and that 
clinical research in this field has been unusually biased. He sets forth 
the fact that there is much evidence of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics. He treats the general groups of mental diseases, the various 
forms of neuroses, epilepsy, and feeblemindedness. He discusses at length 
the conclusions in relation to vertical transmission of specific mental 
diseases. In this he attempts to answer the problem—Given a certain 
type of mental disease in an ancestor, what form of mental disease is 
to be expected in his direct insane descendants? In another chapter he 
discusses the horizontal transmission of mental diseases in which he 
tries to answer the problem—Given two or more insane siblings, do 
their psychoses tend to be like or unlike? If like, what diseases are 
most likely to run through such a fraternity? If unlike, are there any 
disease groups that are mutually exclusive? He gives a very full dis- 
cussion of these interesting and significant problems. 

The style is direct, clear, and challenges the best efforts and thoughts 
of the reader. It is an interesting presentation of a most difficult sub- 
ject. The bibliography is quite inclusive. 

C. E. Benson 


Systematic Psychology: Prolegomena, by EDWARD BRAp- 
FORD TITCHENER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929, 278 pages. 


This book, issued under the editorship of H. P. Weld, forms the intro- 
duction to a work which had not yet taken shape at the author’s death 
in 1927. Even this part is published without the chapter on “Method” 
which was planned for it; yet as it stands it is a complete treatment 
of the matters included, which are science and its spirit, the viewpoint 
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of psychology, and its subject matter. These three are interrelated, 
since the nature of psychology depends on that of science and the defini- 
tion of any science may be made in terms of either viewpoint or subject 
matter. 

The definition of psychology is taken up in terms of its differentiation 
from two other representative sciences, physics and biology. This is 
approached through a critical analysis of the conceptions of Wundt, 
Avenarius, Mach, and others, and results in a definition of psychology 
as the science of existential experience regarded as dependent upon a 
determinate biological system (the nervous system). All this concerns 
only the viewpoint of psychology. Turning to its definition as subject 
matter the author finds general confusion, even a common avoidance of 
the task itself. The scientific definition of a subject matter may be 
either formal or material. The former delimits logically; the latter 
expresses the common nature of its items. Thus the subject matter of 
physics is energetic (formal) and universal, or nonindividuate (ma- 
terial) while that of biology is behavioral and individuate; i.e., concerned 
with the organism. Similarly stated the subject matter of psychology is 
sensory and systematic (correlated with a single organic system). The 
author, though aware of objections to the word “sensory” finds no other 
term—such as “experiential” —preferable to it. 

Such a brief statement can give no adequate impression of the quality 
of this work. To understand the range of historical materials sub- 
jected to review, the keenness of its analysis, its judicial fairness and 
clarity of style one must turn to the book itself, in which a passion for 
scholarship is united with the fine temper of scientific restraint. 

Rosert MacDovucatt. 


Man’s Social Destiny, by CHARLES A. ELLwoop. Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1929, 219 pages. 


During the year 1929, the author of this book presented the Cole 
Lectures in the School of Religion in Vanderbilt University. The sub- 
jects of the lectures in this course formed the chapters of the publica- 
tion and are as follows: I, Present Social Pessimism; II, The Re- 
sources of Mankind; III, The Future of Science; IV, The Future 
Government; V, The Future of Education; VI, The Future of Reli- 
gion. 

The space allotted for this review does not permit the detailed dis- 
cussion of each of these chapters. We should like, however, to quote 
from the chapter on The Future of Education. The writer says: 

The function of education, it must now be plain, is nothing less 
than the building of our human world. If the development of cul- 
ture is through the process of learning, then education is the 
method of controlling this process. As Ward proclaimed, it should 
be directed towards collective telesis. The very fact that educa- 
tion plays such a key part in all future social development shows 
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us, however, that our social progress is not inevitable and auto- 
matic. What sort of progress we shall be able to show in the im- 
mediate future largely, if not wholly, depends upon the sort of 
education given to the mass of the people. If it is an education 
which looks backward, then little progress can be expected. If it 
is an education that studies and stresses chiefly the material side 
of culture, then only an ill-balanced civilization can result. If 
narrow and partisan propaganda dominates our schools, our 
churches, and our public press, then seeds of error and dissension 
are liable to be sown which are almost certain to result in future 
social conflicts and social instability. 

The quotation represents the spirit of the book which is character- 
ized by a sane optimism concerning the future of progress. Man’s Social 
Destiny is scholarly and thought-provoking and represents the outstand- 
ing achievement in the writings of the author. It is particularly per- 
tinent at this time when there prevails generally, in the writings of the 
leading men, pessimism in the fields in which Professor Ellwood writes. 
It is therefore highly important to have a book of such outstanding 
merit, presenting so sane a view, with such outstanding clearness. 
Every teacher should read this book in its entirety. 


E. PAYNE 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Earl Hudelson for several years a member of the staft of the 
college of education of the University of Minnesota has resigned to be- 
come dean of the School of Education of West Virginia University. 

Dr. Don C. Bliss, president of the State Normal School at Trenton, 
New Jersey, has resigned his position to take effect at the end of the 
present school year. Dr. Bliss will give his time to literary work. 

Dr. George A. Lundberg of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
selected as the new director of the Bureau of Social Research of the 
Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies. The Buhl Foundation gave 
a grant of $37,500 for the work of this bureau. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Education Fraternity through the National 
Headquarters office, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounces for the academic year 1930-1931 research fellowships and 
scholarships in amounts from $500 to $2500. They are open to young 
men seeking graduate study for masters’ or doctors’ degrees. Any per- 
sons interested should communicate to the above address for further 
information. 

The Brazil Summer School 

The International Institute of Education is sponsoring again the Brazil 
Summer School to be held at Rio de Janeiro from July 10 to August 
12, 1930. Education for better international understanding can be pro- 
moted in no better fashion than by bringing the teachers of one nation 
together with the teachers and leaders of another people. 

Two nationally known school administrators have given up the admin- 
istrative fields to become university teachers. Superintendent Thomas 
R. Cole of Seattle joins the faculty of the University of Washington 
at the beginning of the academic school year. He will give courses in 
school administration. The other of these distinguished men is Dr. 
Meredith, State Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dr. Meredith becomes head of the department of educational adminis- 
tration of the School. of Education of New York University. 

Dr. Alonzo Meyers, director of teacher training of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Connecticut will be a member of the department 
of teachers-college and normal-school education in September. 

Dr. Donald Snedden, assistant professor of psychology at Harvard 
University, and son of Professor David Snedden of Columbia University, 
joins the staff of the department of educational psychology of New York 
University as director of the psychological clinic at the opening of the 
next school year. 

Dr. Robert Jahrling, who for the past several years has been a mem- 
ber of the psychology department of the Maxwell Training School, 
joined the staff of the College of Education of the College of the City 
of New York at the opening of the spring term. 
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Mr. Floyd Harshman, formerly principal of the high school at Athens, 
Ohio, has been elected principal of a newly organized Hamilton Town- 
ship high school in a suburb of Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Harshman 
is at present a graduate student in New York University. 

The Journal of Higher Education has been launched by the School of 
Education of Ohio State University under the editorial leadership of 
Professor W. W. Charters and a group of his associates. A number of 
prominent leaders in various fields of education in many different sec- 
tions of the country are designated as associate editors. 

Conference of Social Work to Be in Boston 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work and Associate Groups will take place in Boston, June 6 to 14. 
More than forty groups in various fields of social work will meet at 
that time. The Conference will be formally opened on the evening of 
June 8 by a presidential address given by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

The 27th Annual Convention of the Religious Education Association 

“Our Changing Mores and Their Significance for Character and 
Religious Education,” is the problem for the 27th Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association, to be held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium at Cleveland, April 23-25. ‘This problem raises a number of 
pertinent questions that demand penetrating and critical thinking by pa- 
rents, churchmen, school teachers, and leaders in all other organizations 
having to do with character development. 


SPD, 


CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Austin R. Coulson is deputy superintendent of schools of Albany, 
New York. Superintendent Coulson is a native of New York. He 
received the Sc.B., Ph.B., and A.M. degrees from the State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York. 


Burton Elsworth Davis is a native of Idaho. He received his bacca- 
laureate degree at the University of Idaho and has since then been 
teacher, principal, and superintendent of schools in Idaho and Montana. 
In 1927 Mr. Davis received his A.M. from the University of California 
and is now teaching in the Edison Junior High School in Los Angeles. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and has written several articles for 
various educational magazines. Mr. Davis is now working for his doc- 
torate at the University of Southern California. 


Floyd R. Eastwood is an instructor in the department of physical edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York University. He received his 
B.P.E. degree in the International Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the A.M. from Clark University. Mr. Eastwood has had several 
years’ experience in recreational activities in boys’ camp life as well as. 
in directing physical education in public schools. 


Mr. Irving V. Sollins is native of Maryland. He is a graduate of 
Maryland State Teachers College. He is now pursuing his under- 
graduate studies in the School of Education of New York University. 

William Clark Trow received his Ph.D. at Columbia University and 
has taught in the Universities of Rochester, Cincinnati, Yale, and Michi- 
gan. For the past four years he has been associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology in the School of Education at the University of Michi- 
gan. He is the author of Scientific Method in Education; The Religious 
Development of Adolescence, a translation of a monograph by Oskar 
Kupky; The Psychology of Confidence. ; 
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ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY? 
Andrews, Benjamin R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Briggs, Edith M., City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Counts, George S., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Cox, Philip W. L., New York University, New York City 

Daniel, V. E., Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 

Gans, Bird Item (Mrs. Howard S.), 25 East 77th Street, New York 
City 

Geiger, Theodor, Braunschweig, Germany (Brunswick), Hildebrand- 
Strasse 45 

Isanogle, A. M., Western Maryland Colleze, Westminster, Md. 

Jacobs, Guy A., Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 

MaWhinney, W. T., General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, 
Mich. 

Moore, Clyde B., Caldwell Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Rugg, Harold, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Schad, Ruth C., Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Selle, E. S., State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Stowe, A. Monroe, Randolph Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Stubbs, Florence H.. State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 


1 First list published in the March issue of THE JOURNAL of EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MOonrTREAL, QUE. 
June 26th to, July 31st, 1930 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 

Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses 


Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruction 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-Seeing, Sports 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertainments, 
Illustrated Lectures 


Write for Circular to, the 
Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University MONTREAL, QUE. 


TO MEET THE NEW THOUGHT IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


We and Our Health 


Books I, II, III and IV 
By E. Georce Payne, Ph.D. 


A New Four-Book Series That Carries Out the Recommendations of the 
Joint Report of The National Education Association and 
The American Medical Association 


Book I—A simple, direct presentation of health and safety habits most essential 
to children in grades 3-4. Profuse human illustrations on every page | 
take the place of fairy stories or symbolization. Price Net........ $.60 

Book II—Goes into personal health more fully and emphasizes health habits from 
other angles than Book I. More emphasis is placed on diet, accident | 
prevention and athletics. Basal Text for Grades 5-6. Price Net....$.75 | 

Book III—The main emphasis is here placed upon community health and safety with | 
the aim of making boys and girls conscious of their social and civic | 
relations. Basal Text for Grades 7-8. Price Net $.85 
Book IV—Presents a scientific study of the principles and practices of individual | 
“ ney health and accident prevention for high school —— 
rice 


Text Material Copiously Illustrated. Write for Circulars. 


American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, New York City 
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LEARN HOW TO THINK 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


CAN EDUCATORS DO ANYTHING MORE IMPORTANT? 


“ Hardly one person in a million knows when he thinks, how he thinks, or how he 
can guide his own reasoning on a problem or that of others.” Yet ability to think is 
the principal goal of education; and a chief function of schools in this age is to help 
people meet effectively their complex problems and to apply the methods developed by 
natural scientists to the collective and individual difficulties ever rising before them. 


A NEW TECHNIC OF TRAINING 


Starting with Dewey’s contributions to logical theory twenty years ago and using 
the best results of psychological inquiry, President Louis W. Rapeer of Research Uni- 
versity has experimentally worked out in training hundreds of people to think a new 
and extremely valuable technic of reasoning. It provides a ready tool for training 
ourselves and others to think; it becomes the new method of the thinking recitation 
or series of lessons; it shows how to do collective thinking; and it lays the ground 
plans for research and reports in the social sciences. 


THE TECHNIC MUST BE LEARNED AS HABIT NOT MERELY AS 
INFORMATION 


If it were possible for people to learn to think by reading a book on thinking we 
should publish this discovery as a book; but only skill in the art will enable one to 
recognize his problems when they arise and to attack them by the best method. Conse- 
quently, we are interested in giving leading educators this ability to pass on to others, 
and provide a short course of training and a book in mimeographed form to be sent 
out as needed in parts. These sections reveal the new, REAL LOGIC and give 
plentiful examples of how many have met and solved by the technic-outline their 
serious life problems. 


(Tuition, $15.00, text matter furnished) 


Full information and a Bulletin will be sent on request. 


Write to 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 
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MAN’S. A Record Made for ¥Y% 


A class record of pocket size. Six day 
divisions with monthly average. Nang 
carry forward without rewriting. Cove 
rounded to protect against wear. 


By PROF. CHAS. A. ELLWOOD 


Prot. E. A. Ross} says: 


Ellwood’s “Man’s Social Destiny” is Made in sizes for small or large classes. 
notable for its timeliness, breadth of : 
outlook, clarity of insight, wisdom, hu- Very Moderate Cost 
manism, and aloofness from the tran- Price Per Dozen 
sient fads of current thought. It 
is a ripe product of decades of study, Size 
observation and thinking, and I heart- No. 1 For classes of24 students... 
ily commend it to those who wish to No. 2 for classes of 36 students... 


No. 3 for classes of 48 students.. 
feel and think as civilized persons. Gacounte gross ri 


+E. A. Ross is Professor of Sociology at college bookstores. 
Samples sent free on request 


Cokesbury Press 


NASHVILLE Fort Orange Press 


“A Philosophy that would remake at The Brandow Printing 
once our social and religious life.”— Alb N.Y 
Review of Reviews. any, 


For Those Interested in Back 


Issues of the Journal 


OME of our recent subscribers have asked if it is possible to obtain 
back issues of the JOURNAL. Fortunately a number of additional 
copies were printed of each issue, but the demand has been more than 
was anticipated at the beginning so the supply of volume I has been ex- 
hausted. There are, however, a number of copies of each issue of vol- 
ume II and III that are available. Any one desiring these numbers may 
obtain them at the regular price. ‘ 


The J ournal of Educational Sociology 
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